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regard to Scotland, and gave, perhaps, the first
indication of the policy of controlling, as opposed
to conquering, states. Edward I. had attempted to
unite Great Britain by force; his grandson, warned
by his failure, was content to ensure that he should
possess a predominant voice in the affairs of Scot-
land, while he recognised the nominal independence
of that kingdom. And in his care for the substance,
and disregard for the name, of power, there is seen
a distinct advance towards the theories which prevail
at the present day.

The same change of policy is to be marked in
the relations of Edward with France. The Hundred
Years' War was unlike any previous contest, and was
not the outcome of the old and bitter rivalry between
the Capetians and the Plantagenets. Hitherto the
struggles which had taken place between France
and England had been, to a great extent, the out-
come of the natural antipathy of near neighbours.
Henceforth, they have a much deeper significance;
the strife becomes eternal, and, despite occasional
interruptions, is never totally extinguished. The
causes of this war were fourfold : Edward's personal
character, the assistance given by the French to the
Scotch, the question of Guienne, and the question
of Flanders. And of these causes the first and the
second were subsidiary; while of the two remaining,
the latter was the more important.1

1 It is to be noted that M. Deprez ('Les Preliminaire^ de la Guewe
de Cent Am) holds that the true aim of the war was the retention of
Guienne; but it seems that the peculiar character of the struggle was
due to the question of Flanders. A defensive war for Guienne was
wholly in accord with " feudal" ideas, wheieas a war on behalf of the